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SOME COTGREAVE LIBRARY AIDS ... 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


Che Indicator. 


**LipRARY CONSTRUCTION, ARCHITECTURE, FITTINGS, AND FURNITURE.”’ 
By F. J. BURGOYNE. 


The Cotgreave Indicator is that in use in the majority of the British Free Libraries.’ 





“THe Free Lisrary: its HisTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION.”’ 
By J. J. OGLE. 


‘The Recording Indicator is almost certainly the invention of Mr. A. Cotgreave (Public 
Libraries, West Ham, London, E.), and is that most largely used." 


’ ~~ ~ 99 
‘‘THE SCOTSMAN. 

All the London Free Public Libraries which use indicators, except one, have adopted 
the Cotgreave System, which has been found to work well.’"} 


N.B. See also “Greater London,” by E. Walford, M.A., F.S.A. (page 360); Methods of 
Social Reform by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D.; “ Public Libraries,” by 
T. Greenwood, F.R.G.S.; &e., &e. 


As a matter of fact it will be found in about nine-tenths of the Libraries using Indicators. 
Over 350 Institutions are now using it 


Sivty-t Public Lit tes tn London and the Metropolitan area are using it. 


Che Simplex Shelf Supports 


~The Shelves can be raised or lowered by one person without moving or disarranging a single 
book, and in half the time required by any other system. No space is lost ; no mechanism to get 
jammed, or otherwise out of order, or nip the fingers; no danger to Bindings by projecting metal 
or wooden fittings: no tilting of shelves. The Fittings are entirely out of sight when the Books 
are in position, unless more space is allowed between the shelves than is generally required. 
While No. 1 is perhaps best for very heavy books, No. 2 is quite safe for ordinary books, and is 
cheaper and more readily fitted. Two-thirds of the woodwork required with other designs is 
saved, while the cost of joinery is greatly reduced. It can be fitted to iron stacks 


Che Contents-Subject Index, 


TO GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Large Post 8vo., Cloth, Gilt (750 pp.), 10s. 6d. (Reduced to 7s. 6d. for Library Assistants.) 
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ACADEMY We consider that the author has done a great service to literary workers and 


students. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW ‘It has been left to Mr. Cotgreave to compile a work which 
supplies precisely the information required by the general reader.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. —“ It represents a vast amount of work, and will be prized by students 
of current literature.’ 

PUBLIC OPINION * We nave nothing but praise for this work.” 

BOOKMAN.-—* Such a work as this is of inestimable value to librarians.” 

SCHOOL GUARDIAN...“ This is a very valuable book of reference.” 


NEARLY READY. Views and Memoranda of Public Libraries (several 
hundred illustrations). Subscription price 7/6,when published 10/6 net 





Full particulars of the above and also of other Library Aids sent upon 
application to the 


LIBRARY AIDS CO., 


166a, Romford Road, Stratford, London, E. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
FounpEpD 1895. SrxtH SESSION. YeAR 1900-1901. 


Members are requested to read carefully the announcements 
appearing on this and the following pages, as no further intimation 
of meetings and other arrangements may be expected. 

STUDY CIRCLE—THIRD QUARTER. 

The Committee has pleasure in announcing the re-com- 
mencement of the Study Circle work with the October number. 
The subjects to be taken are 

1. English Literature of the 19th century. 
2. Library Practice. 

Arrangements are being made for courses of reading which 
will deal exhaustively with the various periods of Item 1. The 
questions in Library Practice call for no text-book, being such 
as come within the ordinary experience of a library assistant. 

Two sets of questions will be given each month—Senior 
and Junior. Each announcement will contain suggested 
readings, thus affording all assistants opportunities for working 
with the S.C., and entailing no expenditure upon text books. 

NOTE.—In October, the first quarter of the 19th century 
(Item 1) will be dealt with, and intending students are advised to 
work up this period of the century. 

SUGGESTED READINGS. 

* Brook's Primer (last chapter). 

* Morley. First Sketch. (do.) 

Dawson. Makers of modern English. Chaps. I. to XVI. 

Morley. English Literature in reign of Victoria. Chaps. 1V. to VI. 

Saintsbury. Short History of English Literature. Book X 

do. Nineteenth Century Literature. Chap. 1] 
* Suitable for Junior Division 


It will be necessary to obtain a knowledge of contemporary English History from 
such books as are available 


OCTOBER MEETING. 

The inaugural meeting of the Seventh Session will be held 
in October at the Guildhall, by kind invitation of the City 
Librarian, Mr. Chas. Welch, F.S.A., who will further favour us 
with a paper on this occasion. At this meeting will be distributed 
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to members presentation copies of Greenwood’s “ Library Year 
Book,” 1900-01, which’ the author has kindly forwarded to the 
Hon. Sec. for this purpose. Further particulars will be published 
in our next. 

SUMMER PROGRAMME, 1901. 

As announced in our last number, the Committee is 
arranging for a visit to Twickenham, to take place on Wednesday, 
September 25th. Mr. Arthur Labouchere has very kindly con- 
sented to throw open the gardens of Pope’s Villa to us on that 
date, and Mr. Edwin Maynard, the Librarian of Twickenham, 
has extended an invitation to the party to visit the Public 
Library, where the Popean collection should be particularly 
interesting. The visitors will leave Waterloo by the 2.40 p.m. 
train (Vauxhall 2.45, Clapham Junction 2.52), arriving at 
Twickenham at 3.19 p.m. Fare, 1/6 return). I 
especially invited. All names should be sent to Mr. W. B. Young, 


wadies are again 


63 Leslie Road, Leytonstone, E., by the 18th September, so that 
arrangements can be made for tea. 
An account of the river trip of August 28th will appear in 


our next issue. 


NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next meeting of the North-Western members and friends 
will be held in the Public Library, Accrington, on the invitation 
of Mr. C. R. Wright, the Librarian, on Saturday, September 14th. 
Train from Victoria Station (No. 7 platform), at 2.20 p.m. 
Fare, 2/3. Members and friends to meet on the platform at 2 p.m. 

Mr. Wright having made arrangements to provide tea, 
members are requested to intimate by post-card whether or not 
they intend to be present, in order that proper provision can be 
made for their entertainment. 

In the event of this excursion having to be postponed from 
any cause whatsoever, only such members as have previously 
signified their intention of attending this outing will receive notice 
of such postponement. 

The Committee make a special appeal to every member in 
the hope that Mr. Wright’s efforts on their behalf will be justified 
by a large muster on the date specified. 

Accrington being an Open-Access Library possesses special 
claims for most assistants, who have thus a unique opportunity 
of inspecting the working of the same under the most favourable 
circumstances, while the attraction of a pleasant outing, probably 
to Whalley Abbey, should be a further inducement for a lar 
attendance. 


Se 
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Special note should be made of the fact that the only expense 
to assistants will be their railway fare. 

Those who may intend cycling over are requested to mention 
the fact, so that a meeting place may be arranged. All intimations 
to reach me not later than September 9th. 

P. D. Gorvox, Hon. Sec. 


PROGRAMME. 


2.30-3.30. pam. Members will assemble at Library, Wilton Street. 
3.30. The Librarian will briefly describe the Library work and 


methods. 

4.0. Meeting in Mechanic’s Institution. A discussion on ‘* Is 
Open-Access a failure?” will be opened by Mr. 
Rowland Hill, City Librarian of Carlisle. 

5.0: Drive to Whalley. 

45. Visit to Whalley Abbey. 

5 Tea at the De Lacy Hotel, Whalley. 

7.15. Return to Accrington. 


n 
ae 


Members who wish to get away earlicr can leave Whalley 


by the 7.17 or 7.50 trains for Blackburn, Manchester, and 


Lancashire generally. 


A VISIT TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Continued from the August iber. 

A fivure of the poet, made at Garrick’s expense for the 
Jubilee celebrations of 1769 and afterwards presented to the 
Corporation, occupies a niche on the north side of the exterior. 

A little furt 


rer down Chapel Street, at the corner of Chapel 
f New Place, the literary sanctum = of 


Lane, is the site o 
Shakespeare’s later days. 

Opposite New Place is the Chapel of the Holy Cross, 
sometimes called the Guild Chapel, which was formerly the 
Chapel of the Guild of the Holy Cross, founded about 1269 by 
Robert de Stratford, father of John de Stratford, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The Guild of the Holy Cross was partly religious, partly 
charitable ; it helped to maintain the Grammar School, subsidised 
the services at the Parish Church, acted as a court of arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes amongst neighbours, etc. 

Adjoining the Chapel on its south-side is the Guild Hall, a 
half-timbered building. The windows in the Hall, which face the 
street, are late additions, the room being originally lighted only 
those on the opposite side, and one at the south end, now 


by 
blocked up. Traces of frescoes, which were discovered when the 


wainscotting was removed from this end of the room, are still 
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visible, one re presenting the Crucifixion with the Bless« Virg 
on one side and St. John on the other. 

Passing out of the Hall through a doorway, abi S 
the date 1619, the armoury or * greeing room” is ent » 
has good panelling of the Jacobean period, and the Royal Arms, 
dated 1660, are over the firepl ce. 

Through the doorway access ts gained to a winding 
haif-way up which is a small chamber, called the * M 
Room,” in which some years ago a number of sixteent! 
documents were found ; they are now in the museum. 

A few traces of the original foundations 
property was converted into a public 

\t the top of the staircase is 

‘ntre of which is a massive oak 
Two large roses, one red with a white centre, the otl 
with a red centre, symbolical of the Joy of the inha 
termination of the Wars of the Roses, are painted on t st 
wall. This room is now used as the School Library 

You next enter what was the Mathematica! Roon 
is now continuous with the Latin Schoolroom. At th 
of this room stood the desk (now in the museum) 
assigns as the one used by Shakespeare. From th 
the room an outside staircase leads to the courtyard. 

On the opposite side of this is a half-timbered b 
used for schoolrooms, but which was in early times the p 
gogues’ house. A later building between this house and th 
Chapel used as a boarding house for the school ts on t site 
once occupied by the dweilling-place of the Priests of G 


of the Holy Cross. 

The Grammar School, known as King Edward VII's S 
was founded by the Guild in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
and endowed by Thomas Jolyffe or Jolepe, a Priest of the Guild. 

In Church Street, immediately adjoining the Guild Hall and 
School, is a row of almshouses originally founded by the Guild 
and continued by the Corporation on becoming possessed of the 
property in 1553. 

Further along Church Street is a street called * Old Town,” 
on the left hand side of which is an ancient house, know! 
* Hall’s Croft,” said to have been the residence of Dr. John Hall, 
husband of Susannah Shakespeare. It is a three-gabled house, 


ras 


with a fine Jacobean oak staircase in the interior, and in the 
garden an ancient mulberry tree, which is said to have been 
planted by “* goode Mistresse Halle.” 

Still further on is the entrance to the churchyard of the 
parish church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The church, which 
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is of large dimensions and unusual beauty, consists of nave, 
aisles, transepts and chancel, a square tower adorned with battle- 
ments and pinnacles, and surmounted by a graceful spire rising 
from the intersection to a height of 163 feet, is approached 
through a fine avenue of lime trees which leads to the principal 
entrance, the north porch. Dugdale says regarding this church 
that it is “of a very ancient structure, little less than the 
Conqueror’s time, as I guess by the fabric of the tower steeple ; 
but part thereof besides hath been rebuilt at several times.” 
The earliest portions of the church which remain are the north 
aisle, the walls of the tower and transepts. The south aisle was 
rebuilt by John de Stratford, who founded at its east end in 1332 
a chapel dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. The altar 
slab of this chapel, with the consecration crosses, which by some 
means escaped the general destruction at the time of the 
Reformation of all objects connected with the Mass, was found 
some years ago, and is now in the chancel. In the south wall 
are the remains of the triple sedilia belonging to this chapel. 
The chancel, which is regarded as the most perfect and beautiful 
part of the fabric, was erected by Thomas Balsnall, D.D., Dean of 
Stratford, about 1470, and is separated from the nave by an oak 
screen. Three windows on the north side with representations 
of the seven ages of mankind, were erected by American sub- 
scription. Various alterations were made on the church during 
the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII. 


lhe chief glory of the chancel, and to which the greatest 





nterest attaches, is the memorials of the poet and his descendants. 


original representation, consists of a life-size bust of the poet, 


he monument of Shakespeare, the only really trustworthy and 
represented holding a pen in his right hand, with his left resting 
on a_scroll, placed under an arch between two Corinthian 
columns of black marble, and surmounted with his crest and 
motto, on the north wall. On the tablet that is affixed beneath 
the bust are the following inscriptions : 

JVDICIO PYLIVM, GENIO SOCRATEM, ARTE MARONEM, 

rERRA TEGIT, POPVLVS MAZRET, OLYMPVS HABET. 


(In judgment a Nestor, in genius a Socrates, in art a Virgil, 


The earth covers him, the people mourn for him, Olympus has him.) 
STAY, PASSENGER, WHY GOEST THOV BY SO FAST 7 
READ, IF THOV CANST, WHOM ENVIOVS DEATH HATH PLAST 
WITHIN THIS MONVMENT, SHAKSPERE, WITH WHOME 
OVICK NATVRE DIDE | WHOSE NAME DOTH DECK Y° TOMBE 
FAR MORE THAN COST; SITH ALL Y° HE HATH WRITT 
LEAVES LIVING ART BVT PAGE TO SERVE HIS WITT. 

Obit ano Doi. 1616. AzZtatis 53, die 23 Ap. 











When erected, the bust was coloured to resemble life, but 
in 1793 it was painted white. An entry in the visitors’ book 
(1810) strongly condemns this action, but it was not until 1861 
that the white paint was scraped off and the monument recoloured 
as far as possible in its original tints. Below the monument are 
the tombs of the family. 

The old parish register, open at the records of the baptism 
and burial of the poet, the ancient font in which the future poet 
was baptized, and an old chained Bible, are preserved in the 
church for the inspection of visitors. 

To use Washington Irving’s words in describing the church: 
“ The mind refuses to dwell on anything that is not connected 
with Shakespeare. This idea pervades the place: the whole pile 
seems but as his mausoleum. The feelings, no longer checked 
and thwarted by doubt, here indulge in perfect confidence ; other 
traces of him may be false or dubious, but here is palpable 
evidence and absolute certainty.” 

Leaving the church and passing a little further down the 
Old Town, on the right hand side is Southern Lane, a_ short 
distance down which, and close to the Bancroft Gardens, which 
were opened by the Corporation in 1886, is the Shakespeare 
Memorial, built in the Elizabethan style, the foundation stone 
being laid by Lord Leigh in 1877. 

On the ground floor is the library, containing a valuable 
collection of over 10,000 volumes relating to the poet and his 
works : a most valuable collection to the student of Shakespeare. 

A stone staircase leads to the picture gallery, which con- 
tains some interesting portraits of actors and actresses, including 
Bell’s fine picture of Miss Rehan as Katharina in “ The Taming 
of the Shrew”; Crowley’s Phelps as Hamlet; Portraits of 
Garrick by Pine and Reynolds; also subject pictures by Martin, 
Northcote, Romney, and others; a copy of the Davenant bust of 
the poet, and an exceedingly interesting portrait which claims to 
be the original from which the Droeshout portrait was engraved 
for the first folio edition of Shakespeare's “ Plays.” 

The theatre in the Memorial Buildings has seating capacity 
for about 800 persons, and the drop scene represents Queen 
Elizabeth going in state past the Globe Theatre. 

The tower of the Memorial, 120 feet in height, should be 
ascended for the sake of the splendid view of the surrounding 
country one can get from this coin of vantage, but those who do 
not care to climb to the highest point can obtain one of the most 
delightful views of the river and church from the side tower 
window, level with the picture gallery. 

After leaving the Memorial a visit should be made to the 
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bridge over the Avon. A bridge of timber preceded the present 
structure, of which Dugdale says: “ Here is a fair Bridg of Stone 
over Avon containing xiii arches, with a long Causey at the west 
end of it, walled on both sides: which Bridg and Causey were so 
built in Henry VII. time by the before specified Hugh Clopton. 
Whereas before there was only a timber Bridg and no Causey, so 
that the passage became very perillous upon the overflowing of 
that River.” The second arch on the eastern side was destroyed 
in 1645 by the Parliamentary army and rebuilt in 1652. 

The memory of Shakespeare is so paramount in Stratford 
that one is apt to forget that other noted persons of lesser mag- 
nitude are associated with it. The Washington Irving room in 
the Red Horse Hotel is full of reminiscences of that delightful 
writer, and contains numerous objects alluded to in his ‘ Sketch 
Book"; Nicholas Brady, the collaborator with Nahum Tate, in 
the metrical version of the Psalms, was vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church for three years, and coming to more recent date, that 
popular authoress, Miss Marie Corelli, has now made it her 
home. S: As at. 


A NEW PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT. 

The Bill to amend the Public Libraries Acts, promoted by 
the Library Association, has, after many delays and some 
amendment in Committee, finally passed both houses, and 
received the Royal assent. The Act does not contain matter of 
any great importance, but is useful inasmuch as it remedies 
certain omissions and deficiencies of the previous Acts, and 
removes difficulties caused by the recent Government Act. 

For instance, in the new City of Westminster one parish 
was limited to a rate of one halfpenny for library purposes, and, 
in consequence, the uniform rate for the whole City had to be 
tixed at that sum, notwithstanding that the other districts had 
been levying at a higher rate. The rate limitation could have 
been removed only by a poll of the ratepayers, but now a motion 
of the Council is sufficient. Library authorities have been given 
the power to combine for library purposes. 

Another interesting clause is that the library authority of 
every district in which the Acts have been adopted shall give 
notice of the adoption to the Local Government Board within 
three months. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
With this number is published the Title page and Index 
to Vol. 2 of “THe Lisrary Assistant,” which is completed 
with this issue. 
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The August number of the Library Associatic ik 
contains an instructive article by Hillier C. Wellman, 
Librarian of the Brookline Public Library, Mass., entitled 
*“ Reference Work with Children.” This number also contains 
some interesting notes on the “ Literary and Artistic Asso 
tions of Plymouth and Devonport,” by W. H. K. Wright, 


F.L.A. The programme of the L.A. Annual Meeting, which 
has been in progress during the past week, and the long 


promised title page and index to Vol. 2. 
The Library World for August contains, in 
in Editorial, some sound critical remarks on the Library A 


tion and the causes which led to the recent formation « 
London Branch. An article by Edward Green, entitk ry] 
Old Order and the New,” which is well worth reading, 1: 


number of opinions from Librarians on the Batt 
of Inter hange able Tickets. 
The Rivista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi, the ot 


ol the Italian Bibliographical Sor icty, tor June-du 


interesting articl on Gutenberg, in tl} foot ol 
Hommage,” published at Paris last year. \mone o 

the * Hommage ” contains reproductions of thi I) 

Civ INUDPICS rr, round mn COPIC ) ( i OO-1 

42-line Bible. A comparison of these confirm 

both Bibles were printed by Gutenberg, the 42 

with Fust, and the 36-line in association with Pt 


is a commendatory notice of the essay of M. Alber 

* La Bibliotheque et Vhygiene du livre for which 

the silver medal at the Naples Exhibition last 
the June number of the * Centrablatr fiir Biblrotheke fi. 


L.A.A. Liprary.—The L.A.A. Library is housed at 5 


Martin’s Public Library, Charing Cross, Mr. A. H. Cart he 
Sub-Librarian, being Hon. Librarian to the Association. Books c 


are loaned to members of the L.A.A. upon payin 





A Catalog uc has been com siled by the Hon. Libr ria 
Pa] } - 


be published in about four parts as supplements to the 
Assistant, commencing with the October number. 

The following have, through the generosity of Miss 
Library Bureau, Boston, U.S.A., bees 
Library 


1 added to 114 Leck 


* American Library Association Library Tracts, 


1,2 and 3 


No. 1. ‘ Why do we need a Public Library? 
from Papers and Addresses 
No. 2.) * How to start a Public Library.” by Dr. G. F 


No. 3.“ Travelling Libraries,” by F. A. Hutchins. 


\ 
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Epwarp Epwarps. —-We learn from the Literary World 
that Mr. Thomas Greenwood is writing a life of Edward Edwards, 
the founder of the modern public library movement. Mr. 
Greenwood’s enthusiasm in the cause of this movement is well 
known. Probably no man has so intimate a knowledge of the 
history of the free library. He feels very indignant that Edward 
Edwards was allowed to die in poverty, and has himself con- 
tributed a considerable sum to the erection of a suitable monument 
to his memory. 

SHAKESPEARE, 47TH FoLio.—At a recent sale of the late 
Charles S. Parnell’s library, the 4th folio edition of Shakespeare 
realised £35. ' 

Max Mu.tier Liprary ror JApANX.—The library of the late 


Max Muller has recently been purchased by Baron Iwasaki, and 





presented to the University of Tokyo. The library consists of 
some 13,060 volumes, and nearly 100 Sanskrit MSS. of rare value. 

THE Liprary oF M. pE Montaiguoxn.—M. de Montaizlon 
was a scholar of great renown, who was attached at different 


times to the Louvre, the libraries of Sainte Genevieve and the 


Arsenal, and was professor of bibliographys at the Ecole des 
Chartes. 
During a long lifetime M. de Montaiglon amassed a library of 


$5,000 books, besides a multitude of parchments, &c. Fora student 


of life in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries there was only one 
1. 


place of reference, M. Montaiglon’s library. The old man wz 
passionately fond of his books, which he dressed in’ splendid 
robes of morocco and gold. 

Towards the end of his life M. Montaiglon began to worry 
about the fate of his library, which, naturally, he wished should 
remain intact. He offered it to several libraries, but there was 
no room for the huge collection. Moreover, M. de Montaiglon 
was becoming very poor, and could not afford to keep a house 
big enough to contain his darlings. 

At last Father de la Tremblaye, of the Benedictine Fathers, 
offered to take the books into the monastery library. In return 
M. de Montaiglon was to receive a little pension, less than a 
pound a week, and be free to visit his books when he chose. 

Eighteen months afterwards M. de Montaiglon died, and a 
little later came the order that the monastery in the Rue Garan- 
ciere was to be shut up. The inmates. shifted to another 
establishment, and soon only the Itbrary of the monastery 
remained. But when the lease expired and the Benedictines 
came to remove the books, it was found that Father de la 
Tremblaye, who had renounced his vows, had managed to abscond 
with the books to America, after the monks had left the house. 
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And now stories keep coming from New York, 


Balti " { ‘col loon sel < | 
mAltimMore, OF priceless volumes, adorned with 
NY 


KNOCKes lown for 90 cents or a dollar. Not 


left to show what a splendid library once live 


bs \. % VicE-CHAIRMAN.—Mr. S. A. Hatc 
1 Vice-Chairn 


Canning Town, has been clectec 








LONDON GovERNMENT Acr. —An interesting set 
ntitled borough ncil for better « Wo! 
in in th V/ hal j nal 

GO! 1 > VICAR OF WAKEFIELD A 

lttion of Golds “Vicar of Wakefield 

it Sotheby’s for £43 

British Museum Lisrary rh \nnual ik 
British Museum furnishes some interesting 1 
ing fis Iires. Wien oneis told t] a 25,285 lun 
apart from periodicals, maps, music, and 1,463 MSS. 
last year to the library, one cannot grasp tl rath 
amazing figures Additional interest att 
last year’s work on account of the opening of two b 
to ti seum in 1849 and 1869 respecti ) 
they should remain untouched till 1900. O1 
hy John Cam Hobhouse, Baron Brou ton, 
Byron dedicated * Childe Haro'd,” but upo ( 
not yield the treasures which itt yas hoy tnieht 
of letters from Byron. The papers are chiefly intes 
livht they throw on the administravion of Indian 
the Mutiny. 

Of the MSS. acquired during the past year t 


vali 


' 

a in ft 
ee 1), 
ner, I 


lan ot 


ceptional literary. interest. One ts John Milton’s ¢ 


book, most of it'in the poet’s own hand, which wa 


1874 and published two years later. The ot 


MS. of Philip Massinger’s play, “* Believe as 


with two exe eptions, the only autograph exam 


drama which has survived. 
FuLHAM.—The Committee (Mr. F. T. 
has, according to the Library World, adopted 





Ot alari S tor the St iff, VIZ. ! Junior Ass wWtants (ag 
to commence at lds. per week, rising 2s. Gd. per we 
to 30s.; Senior Assistants to commence at £80 per 
£5 per annum to £100; Sub-Librarians to comm 
per annum, rising £10 per annum to £160. 
Giascow.—The Corporation of Glasgow ha 
cheme for district readin: oms and. librart to 
out of the £100,000 given for the purpo ) 


Barrett 


the fe 


K I} 
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Carnegie. The suggestion is to constitute district libraries of 
three grades or classes, the larger to be placed in the more 
populous parts of the city, and all to be of fair size and 
convenience. 

First grade—Five (four to build, Gorbals being rented) ; 
buildings to cost £8,500 (average) ; sites to cost £2,500 (average) ; 
first stock of books, £1,500. 

Second grade—Six; buildings to cost £7,000; sites to cost 
£2,000; first stock of books, £1,200. 

Third grade—Three; buildings to cost £5,000; sites to cost 
£1750; first stock of books, £900. 

Note.—In the former report the recommendation was _ that 
eight libraries be built at a cost of £7,500 each. 

Positions suggested for district libraries of first grade—(1) 
Bridgeton, (2) Townhead, (3) Woodside, (4) Anderston, (5) Gorbals. 

For second grade—(1) Parkhead, (2) Dennistoun, (3) Spring- 
burn, (4) Maryhill, (5) Kingston, (6) Crosshill and Govanhill. 

For third grade—(1) Hillhead, (2) Crossmyloof, (for Lang- 
side and Shawlands), (3) Hutchesontown. 

It is suggested, further, that there be reading rooms at 
Possilpark and at East Pollokshields, and there will be also the 
reading room at the Whitevale Street Baths, under the bequest 
of the late Mr. John Rankin. The two first, being in rented 
premises, will cost £400 per annum each, and the third £300. 
Dividing the city roughly into three large sections-——east, west, 
and south. The estimated annual expenditure is £13,000. 

The Libraries Committee have approved of the scheme, and 
resolved to recommend the Corporation to assess and levy for 
the current year a rate of 4d. per £1 for executing and 
carrying into effect the purposes of the libraries part of the 
Glasgow Corporation Act, 1899, one-half thereof to be payable 
by the owner, and the remaining half by the occupier. 

Hamitron.—The Town Council has decided by 11 votes to 
2 to adopt the Free Libraries Act. It is understood that Mr. 
Carnegie will give £15,000. An assessment of Id. in the £1 will 
bring in £540. 

Hornsey.—Tenders for the supply of library furniture for 
the Highgate Branch have been passed by the Committee, the 
building of which is progressing satisfactorily. This will make 
the third library established in Hornsey since 1899. Fervet opus. 
This branch will be worked on the “ Safeguarded Open Access 
System,” which has proved so successful in the other libraries. 

Isuincton.—The Jslington Gazette for August 14th contained 
a leading article urging the Council to adopt the Public Libraries 
Acts, and approach Mr. Carnegie before he returns to America. 
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We understand that the Mayor (Councillor Crump, J.P.) is in 
favour of the adoption of the Acts. 

Leyron.—Mr. Z. Moon, the Librarian of Leyton Public 
Library, has just received the following letter : 

“ Tyn-y-Coed, Arthog, Dolgelly, North Wales, August 21st. 
Dear Sir,—I have just found on the slope of Tyn-au-Maun (the 
first peak of Cader Idris), one of the Leyton Public Library 
books, ‘ Hugo’s Italian Simplified,” C 1152. I will post it to you 
or the borrower, as you may prefer, or I can leave it at the library 
on my return to Leyton next week. It is rather a strange coinci- 
dence that I, a member of the Library, should have picked up the 
book in a spot at such a distance from London. 

“Yours faithfully, ; 

Evidently the loser found the charms of Welsh scenery more 
potent than the study of Italian, even though simplified. 

Express and Independent. 

Montrosre.—Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered to build a 
library for Montrose. 

STtokE Newinctoxn.—The Council has under consideration 
the question of extensive alterations to the Public Library. The 
scheme includes the addition of a children’s room and lecture hall. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the decease, at his home at Kidder- 
minster, on July 11th last, in his 23rd year, of Mr. Harold Eden 
Bennett, for some years Assistant in the Kidderminster Public 
Library, and since March, 1898, Senior Assistant at the Chester 
Public Library, which position he filled with credit until March 
last, and which he was compelled to resign owing to ill-health. 
Mr. Bennett was a member of the L.A.A. since the formation of 
its North-Western Branch, and was much esteemed by all who 
were brought in contact with him, both at the Library and 
elsewhere. 


NEW MEMBER. 
Lusrinski, H., Stepney. (Junior). 


NOTICES. 

Communications relating to the Journal and its publishing 
should be addressed to the Hon. Editor, Mr. H. Tapley Soper, 
Public Library, Stoke Newington, N. 

All matter for the October number should be sent in on or 
before the 20th SEPTEMBER. 

All other communications should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. E. Roebuck, 236, Cable Street, E. 





























--- Che British Cibrary Year Book, 1900-1901. ... 


A Record of Library Progress and Work. 


54 Illustrations, crown 8 vo., 345 pp. 


Price 3s. net, post free. 


RECENT TECHNICAL WORKS. 

Re-Issue of Chemical Essays of C. W. Scheele, 5s. 

Colour Matching on Textiles, 7s. 6d. 

The Prevention of Smoke, 7s. 6d.. 

Analysis of Resins, 7s. 6d. 

Workshop Wrinkles for Decorators, etc., 2s. 6d. 

Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics, 7s. 6d. 

Manufacture of Paint, 7s: 6d. 

Notes on Lead Ores, 2s. 6d. 

Manufacture of Lake Pigments from Artificial Colours, 7s. 6d. 

Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Leather, 21s. 

Glue and Glue Testing, 10s. 6d. 

Practical Compounding of Oils and Grease for lubrication, 7s. 6d. 

Soaps, the manufacture of domestic, toilet and other soaps, 12s. 6d. 

Iron Corrosion, Anti-fouling, and Anti-corrosive Paints, 10s. 6d. 

Lubricating Oils, Fats and Greases, 10s. 6d. 

Chemistry and Essential Oils and Artificial Perfumes, 12s. 6d. 

Hops in their Botanical and Technical aspect, 12s. 6d. 

History of Decorative Art, 2s. 6d. 

House Decorating and Painting, 3s. 6d. 

Dyeing of Paper Pulp, with 157 dyed patterns, 15s. 

Practical Treatise on the Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarn and 
Fabrics, 12s. 6d. 

Risks and Dangers of Various Occupations and their Prevention, 7/6 

Gas and Coal Dust Firing, 7s. 6d. 

Recovery Work after Pit Fires, 10s. 6d. 

Pure Air, Ozone and Water, in the manufacture of oil, glue, etc., 5s. 

Leather Worker’s Manual, 7s. 6d. 

Architectural Pottery, 15s. 

Painting on Glass and Porcelain, 10s. 6d. 

Colour: A handbook of the theory of colour, 7s. 6d. 

Colour Printing of Carpet Yarns, 7s. 6d. 

Science of Colour Mixing, 7s. 6d. 

Hints to Plumbers, 7s. 6d. 

Principles of Hot Water Supply, 7s. 6d. 

External Plumbing Work, 7s. 6d. 

The Manufacture of Alum and the Sulphates and other Salts of 
Alumina and Iron, 12s. 6d. 

Drying Oils, Boiled Oil and Solid and Liquid Driers, 12/6. 

Technology of Petroleum, 21s. 

Dictionary of Chemicals and Raw Materials used in the Manufacture 
of Paints, Colours, Varnishes and Allied Preparations, 7/6. 

Bone Products and Manures, 7/6. 

Practical X Ray Work, 10s. 6d. 

Drying by means of Air and Steam, 5s. 


Catalogues on application. 


SCOTT, GREENWOOD & Go., Publishers, 
19 Lbudgate Hill, bondon, E.C. 





SPECIAL—TO LIBRARIANS. 


Books Supplied and Bound from the Quire, in 
flexible Pigskin, Morocco, or a Sanitary Washable 
Cloth specially manufactured for us. 

















GUARANTEE: 
We guarantee that our Binding will outlast the Book, 


BOOKS RE-BOUND. READERS’ TICKETS 
IN LEATHER OR CLOTH. 


Solid Leather Reading Covers, made in one piece, without 
Lining or Stitches; practically indestructible. 





AN INEXPENSIVE READING COVER IN OUR 
SANITARY WASHABLE CLOTH. 





One of the many Testimonials received by us :— 
“ CHELSEA PuBtic LIBRARIES,” 
December 3rd, 1896. 

Messrs. Banting & Son have been the bookbinders to these Libraries 
from the commencement, in 1888, and have given every satisfaction. 

Their work is lasting, reasonable in price, and carefully carried out. 

The fact that they are binders under contract to a large number 
of Public Libraries is sufficient proof that in this particular line they 
are difficult to beat. 

J. HENRY QUINN, 


Chief Librarian and Clerk to the Commission 


PARTICULARS, PRICES, AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J. BANTING & SON 


Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 





Printed by R. TOMSETT & CO., at 21 Station Road, Kensal Rise, W., and Published for 
the Library Assistants’ Association, September 2nd, 1901 
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Supplement to ‘Tue Liprary Assistant.” 





THE L.A.A. “GREENWOOD 1899” PRIZE ESSAYS. 
Senior Division. 


Sunsect: ‘‘ How to deal with books from thew accession to their 
delivery to the borrower.” 
Essay written by W. B. Tuorne (St. Bride Foundation), and 
awarded the First Prize of £4 by the adjudicators. 
The books must first be thoroughly collated and’ examined 
to see that they are all in good condition and quite perfect. 
Unfortunately examination is often omitted, and borrowers bring 
back books pointing out that pages are missing. When an 
imperfect book is found it should be sent back to the vendor, 
with a request that he will insert the missing pages or supply 
another copy. 
The next step is to check the books with the invoice, to 
ascertain whether all stated to have been supplied and charged 





for have been received. The invoice being found correct, should 
be compared with the original order, and the bookseller notified 
of any volumes remaining unsupplied. 

All volumes should be allocated to their respective classes 
roughly, so that afterwards they may be more carefully classified 
preparatory to receiving their class letter and number, and then 
should be entered into the stock book. 

The stock book should contain columns—(1) to show whether 
fov reference or lending; (2) the date of invoice; (3) date of 
payment ; (4) a running number; (5) author and title of book ; 
(6) number of volumes ; (7) class letter; (8) place of publication ; 
(9) date of same ; (10) size; (11) collation ; (12) vendor or donor ; 
(13) price ; (14) binding ; (15) date of withdrawal (in the case of 
books getting worn out); (16) date of replacement; and, finally 
(17) a column for remarks and notes. After entering the book 
the stock book number must be recorded on the title page, or 
half-title, at discretion. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the merits and demerits 
of the various systems of classification, with their thousand-and- 
one details in regard to lettering and numbering. It will suffice 
to say that, this having been carried out in accordance with the 
rules of the scheme adopted, the books should be stamped with 
the official library stamp, as an indication of ownership. Every 
book should bear this stamp on the tit'e page, back of all plates, 
diagrams or maps, on pages at regular intervals of 50, 75, or LOO, 
and tinally on last page of letterpress. It will often save time 








and trouble in the future if the date of accession be stamped on 


the halftitle. This is especially necessary in the evert of 


replacement. 

Two labels must now be attached to the book, one containing 
an extract of the rules, the other for the purpose of recording 
the date of issue—technically known as a ‘‘ dating label.’’ The 
number of, rules printed on the first of these should be at the 
discretion of the librarian. It is necessary only to have the 
most important of the general rules, for it must be remembered 
this lakel has to be placed in all books, large and small, and the 
difficulty of getting a large label into a small volume, so that the 
result may be satisfactory to all parties, is better imagined than 
described. One thing concerning this label is imperative—it 
must bear the full title and address of the library, so that in the 
event of a book being lost, the finder may be able to return it. 
The dating label is generally about the same size as the other, 
and is divided into columns about two-thirds of au inch wide. 
Near the top, under the name of the library, are two spaces— 
one for the number of the book, the other for its location. 

Various trials and experiments have shown that the best 
method for attaching the labels to a book is to paste them in. 
A paste, strong but not too thick, should be prepared. This will 
be found to answer much better than gum or other adhesives. 

The abstract of the rules is affixed to the inside of the first 
cover, and the dating label to the leaf opposite. If the library 
uses a bookplate, the rules might be attached to the space 
yenerally used for the dating label, and the latter be placed at 
the end of the volume. The dating label should be pasted only 
a little, either at the top or side, so that when it is filled 
up it can be torn off, and a new one attached. These having 
been affixed, the number of the book and the class letter should 
be written in the spaces provided for them on the dating label. 

Then the catalogue slips should be written. The number 
of slips necessary for each book depends on—(1) the nature of 
the book itself, and (2) the style of the catalogue. For the 
ordinary dictionary catalogue an author and subject entry are 
essential, and in many cases these have to be supplemented with 
a title entry and cross references, &c. 

As an illustration of the method of cataloguing, the following 
may be given :-- 

‘The Descent of Man.’’ By Charles Darwin. 8vo. London, 

1894. In the case of this book it may usefully be noted that 

it was first published in 1871. 

Author entry.— Darwin (Charles). Descentof Man. 8vo. (1571) 





1804, G2052 
Suhject entry.—Evowiution. Darwin (C.). Descentof Man. 8vo. 
(1571) 1894 G2052 
Title entry.—Descent of Man. By Charles Darwin. 8vo. (1871) 
1894. G2052 


Cross reference.—Darwinism. Sve Evouution, 
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In fiction the author and title entries alone are used. 

Assuming a card-charging system to have been adopted, a 
specially prepared card is now required, bearing class letter, 
number of book, author, and title (all of which can be written), 
and placed inside the book. This card is ruled off into squares, 
large enough to receive the stamped date of issue and borrower's 
ticket number. On the back of it a pocket is pasted, in which 
the borrower's ticket is deposited while the book is out on loan. 

The volumes are now practically ready for issuing to the 
public, but before issuing them it is advisable to cut open care- 
fully with a paper-knife all books that require it. This is rather a 
long task, but one, which if left to the reader, will probably 
prove the ruin of the volume. as 

The placing of the books in proper order and position on the 
shelves has, of course, to be carried out in accordance with the 
system employed : should it be a closely classified one, books 
on specific subjects should come together, sufficient space being 
left for additions necessary from time to time. If, on the other 
hand, the books are divided only into ten or twelve main 
divisions, and the additions are allowed to run on regardless of 
the branch of science, travel, or art, etc., of which they treat, 
then they should be given the next number to that of the last 
book already in the division. This system facilitates the finding 
of any particular book, but the disadvantage is, that although 
the books of a class—take science for instance —are in one 
division, works treating on a sub-division—say electricity—may 
be scattered all through the division. 

By the other system the books are divided into the same ten 
or twelve main classes, and then sub-divided into subjects. In 
this way all the books of a similar character should be together, 
ulthough there are works which may be as correctly placed in 
one class as in another. This is the defect of all close classifi- 
cation schemes. 

With the latter system a location register should be kept. 
This is a plain ruled book numbered from one to as many 
thousands as there are books in the library. When a new 
volume is placed on a shelf, the shelf number is written on the 
dating label, and again in the location register beside the number 
corresponding to that of the volume. The class letter is placed 
with the number in each case. If this is done, a work may be 
easily found. For zxample—by turning to number 2,052 in the 
location register, we find that the work, Darwin’s “ Descent of 
Man,” is situated on shelf number 7, in section G, and, as no 
shelf should be more than three feet in length, the desired volume 
is quickly found. 

Everything necessary has now been done for the book, and 
it awaits issue to the reader, This entails simply the taking of 
the book from the shelf, the stamping of the date on the dating 
label and on the card, and the handing of the book to the 
borrower, wko gives his ticket as a receipt : this is put into the 
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pocket of the card, and the issue of the book is complete for th« 
time. When convenient these cards may be arranged in 
numerical order, and the reader’s ticket number written opposite 
the date, so that the card remains a permanent record of the 
borrowers who have had the book from time to time. 


Essay written by J. W. Brown (Shoreditch), and awarded the 

SECOND PRIZE of £2 5s. by the adjudicators :— 

Most librarians select the additions to their libraries froin 
booksellers’ lists, publishers’ catalogues, or lists published in 
critical periodicals, while some, within easy reach of the book- 
sellers’ shops, make an interesting tour of such, requiring the 
bookseller to send on to the library the best of recent publica- 
tions, on approval. 

The first of these cases would probably always give the 
library assistant least trouble, for a much less number of 
mistakes are likely to occur when a bookseller has the librarians’ 
list before him, than when invoicing a collection he has, in some 
degree, made himself. In the second case, duplicate copies of 
a book are more frequently sent on, various undesirable books 
may have been included, and in both cases a librarian is 
liable to receive books neither ordered nor yet invoiced. It is 
part of a library assistant’s duties to find out all the above- 
mentioned errors, and see that all volumes not required are 
returned to the bookseller without delay, and the invoice, if 
incorrect, returned also for the necessary alterations. 

Every well-appointed library bas a ‘‘ Stock’’ or ‘* Accession 
Book.” In this register—for it is a register of what the library con- 
tains—various particulars relating to the author, publisher, price, 
etc., of each book admitted to the library shelves are entered, and 
ifa ‘* Location Book ”’ or ‘‘ Shelf Register ” is not in use, the class- 
letter is also attached, and a space left for statistical purposes, to 
be filied in with the number and classification of the total stock, 
and the total cost of the number of boos in the library. Where 
there are one or more branches of the same library, it is advisable 
for each to possess its own ‘ Stock Book.”’ 

Immediately after stocking his additions, a librarian or his 
responsible assistant should at once proceed to classify them 
according to the plan arranged in the formation of the library, or 
rather in strict accord with the remainder of his stock. 

Classification requires a large amount of study before really 
satisfactory results are obtained, and one is often annoyed by 
finding in one library, like works, or different editions of the same 
work, in widely separated classes. No two librarians or assistants 
ever yet agreed on everything, and in libraries where the original 
adininistrator has been removed by death or other causes, his 
successor, if he cannot approve of the existing plan of classifica 
tion, should either re-arrange the whole system of the library or 
continue, in the case of additions, the former plan. 
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Most libraries have a separate class for prose fiction 
Juvenile literature should also stand alone. 

In other classes in Reference Departments, it is preferable 
to have as close a shelf classification as possible, whether the 
library is managed on the open-access system or otherwise. In 
Lending Departments, eight or ten main classes, aided by a good 
dictionary catalogue, have proved very satisfactory. It is a 
system in vogue in most public libraries, and if the books are 
also arranged according to the movable location plan, still 
greater ease in finding the books and quickness in serving the 
borrowers may be secured. 

In open-access libraries, closeness of shelf classification is of 
course most imperative in every department. 

The numerical system is an anomaly, for we find a volume 
say on ‘ Plumbing,” four or five thousand numbers removed 
from its fellow on the same subject. An assistant may be 
engaged in the same library for several years, and then be unable 
to satisfy an enquiring borrower whether a book on a certain 
subject is at that moment available, without reference to the 
catalogue, with this system in use. 

In libraries where a ‘‘ Location Book ”’ or ‘‘ Shelf Register ’’ 
is used in conjunction with the ‘‘ Stock-book,” the entering into 
such should immediately follow the last-named work. These 
registers usually content themselves with class, number, author, 
and title of a volume, with a reference number to the stock-book, 
and much facilitate stocktaking in Reference Departments and 
libraries where a Cotgreave or other indicator supplying like 
information is not in use. As _ before-mentioned, the ‘ Stock- 
book ” can be made to contain the greater part of the information 
the above “ Registers ’’ would give, in conjunction with its own. 

A capable senior assistant in a library where two or three 
other assistants are employed, can get through a quantity of 
books in a very short time by relegating the collation, cutting, 
stamping, and labelling of additions, to his juniors, himself of 
course supervising the work. Qne or two could be cutting and 
collating the volumes, while the third could paste down rule and 
date labels, if any are used, and make imprints of the name of 
the library on certain pages, 

Collation of new books, we know, is not of great import- 
ance, but siuce it can easily be accomplished while the book is 
undergoing the operation of cutting, and thus take up no extra 
time, it is advisable to do it and save some annoyance afterwards 
by having to stop the issue of a volume on account of incom- 
pleteness or a misplaced section. 

In second-hand books collation is more necessary though 
cutting is not often needed. 

The Rule Label above-mentioned is of great importance for 
books to be added to the Lending Department, and should be as 
neat as possible, containing one or two extracts rom the Library 
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Rules specially relating to this department. The time allowed 
for reading each work and the scale of fines—if any are charged 
—for detention beyond the time allowed, should always be set 
forth in very plain type. 

While the Junior Assistants have been engaged on the fore- 
going, the Seniors will have been busy with one of the principal 
duties of a Librarian—Cataloguing. 

Many and varied are the methods of doing this work, but 
the cataloguer should always bear in mind that the list he is 
preparing is for the public use, and imagining himself to be a 
borrower, catalogue the books as near as possible under the 
Subject Headings, etc., he, as a borrower, would look to find such 
books. Many works are lost to public use because catalogued 
under little known headings. 

The dictionary catalogue, comprising author, title, and 
subject headings generally, is the most useful and simple for 
public use, and is preferable to the class list ; for many borrowers 
can remember authors and titles, while the same persons would 
find the greatest difficulty in discovering a book hidden away 
only in its own class, which by-the-by is not the same in every 
library. 

The greatest amount of care should be taken in copying the 
various entries from the title page, for errors will not afterwards 
be easy to discover, and no single book must be omitted from 
the catalogue or it is lost to the public and perhaps the Librarian 
for many years, that is, in libraries not using the open-access 
system, 

Works of fiction should be dealt with first, as unless classi- 
fied according to historical periods, etc., cataloguing this class of 
literature becomes almost mechanical. 

Tken we may pass on to the rest of the batch dealing with 
the simplest class first and putting aside all books on peculiar 
subjects or with puzzling titles—and there are sure to be a few in 
every batch-—for special thought and a closer examination. 

Many librarians make a practice of showing the shelf 
number and main class-letter of each book in gold-lettering, o1 
gummed labels on the binding. Gold-lettering can be easily don: 
by a careful assistant with much saving to the Library Fund— 
and in most public libraries this is low—as well as filling up 
spare moments and gaining knowledge and experience in this 
work, and no useful knowledge is to be despised. 

A shelf number in gold-lettering is much neater and more 
presentable than a gummed ticket with the number printed on, 
or written in ink. 

The last necessary duty is writing up the indicators—if 
used—and publishing the list of additions. 

In the Cotgreave indicator—the best and the one most 





generally m use—several headings are supplied, which, if filled , 


in, supply useful and convenient information. This much 
facilitates stocktaking, and supposing a book to be misplaced or 
lost, gives title, author, number of volumes, ete. 
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There are many ways of showing the public the most recent 
additions to the stock of a library. A cabinet to contain a 
card catalogue for additions to the Lending Department will be 
found very useful, while showing some of the best books, or 
books relating to topics of the day, in show-cases adds much to 
their circulation. Each work also may be catalogued in the 
usual dictionary style, and the entries type-written on foolscap, 
the sheets being afterwards bound together in book form 

A librarian should guard against issuing many supplements 
to his catalogue, for unless he is prepared to bring out a full 
complete catalogue every five or six years, hunting through 
three or four supplements besides the general catalogue to find 
out what the library contains, soon becomes to most borrowers 
very tiresome and monotonous. 

In Reference Departments in most libraries card catalogues 
are in general use. Additions, therefore, to this Department 
can be catalogued and the entry at once put in its proper place, 
but it is advisable to draw the attention of the readers also in 
some other way. 

This may be done by the showcase before mentioned, or a 
special list placed in a prominent part of the library. 

The books are now ready for the public use. 





Supsecr: ‘low J would organise and administer a public 
‘ é 
library hacinty @ yross tilcoine Of LSOU «@ year. 


Essay wrilten by G. KE. Romsuck (Sl. George in the Hast), 
and awarded the Firsr Prize of £4 by the adjudicators, 

In the brief space allowed for this essay, it is impossible to 
enlarge upon the various details and it is therefore my intention 
merely to touch the many branches of library work which 
constitute the question of how best to organise and administer a 
library. 
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In the first place we will proceed to the selection of a site, 
in which matter steps should be taken to acquire a position on 01 
close to the main thoroughfare, if possible apart from any hig 
buildings which would stop the light. We can pass over th« 
erection of a building wherein to house the Jibrary, that matt 
coming amongst the “indefinite” items, of which it is not ne 
intention herein to treat. By the term ‘indefinite’ I refer 
to those items which vary according to circumstance, each 
being of sufficient importance to lay claim to separate con- 
sideration. 

With regard to the building, the Lending Library should b: 
spacious, well-lighted, equally well-ventilated, and heated by 
means of steam or hot-water; pipss for which should ru 
thoroughout the building. A moderately low oak counter shoul 
divide the staff and public spaces, fitted on the staff side with 
cupboards and drawers for stationery, etc., whilst above the 
same should be fixed Cotgreave Indicators. Standard Bookcases 
should be placed in parallel positions behind the counter 
Should funds be low, stacking and indicators could be purchased 
as needed. In any case ample provision should be allowed for 
extension, but it would be better to purchase all fittings and 
furniture in the first instance, and start with as complete a 
department as possible. 

The Leference Library should be situated in the most quiet 
part of the building, and should be fitted with wall cases round 
the room, a rail running parallel some four feet from the books, 
which, whilst allowing easy perusal of the titles, would not 
permit the reader handling the stock, Chairs, tables, etc., foi 
this room should be of polished oak; in fact, the fittings and 
furniture throughout the building should be of this durabl 
material. 

The News Jtoom should be fitted with wall slopes and separat 
stands, with Lambert’s clips attached. The separate stands 
should be placed about the room, care being taken to allow a 
gangway at each end. One hundred and fifty feet of slope space 
would be ample for a library of this size. In this room 
periodical rack should stand against the wall, near to the 
assistant’s desk, from whence the supervision of the entire room 
should be easy. A few tables should also be accommodated. 

On application, the Emigrants’ Information Office will esta 
blish a branch at the library, and intending emigrants derivé 
great assistance from the consultation of a good atlas and tl 
up-to-date collections of books of travel. 

The question of Magazine, Ladies’ and Boys’ Rooms depends 
upon the space at your disposal, and for a small library I cannot 
see that they are essential. 

Throughvut the building floors should be of fireproof con- 
struction, woode n blocks being preferable to bo: wds, inasmuch as 


they de aden the noise made by readers passing in and out of the 
rooms. Fire buckets or 


in 
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grenades should be handy to the staff, 
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and maps, plans, statuary, ete., placed round and about greatly 
enliven the appearance of the rooms. 

The subject of this paper really commences with the appoint- 
ment of an experienced librarian, who should early draft a set of 
regulations, specimens of stationery and rulings for such business 
books as he requires, which, with the sanction of the Committee, 
should immediately be placed in the hands of the firm whose 
tender for the said articles is accepted. 

The staf’ should consist of a librarian (£150, or £100 with 
apartments), senior assistant (£80), junior (£13), and caretaker 
(£65 with apartments). 

A selection of, say, 1,000 books should be submitted by the 
librarian to the Committee. In this matter great assistance may 
be obtained from Sonnenschien’s ‘‘ Best Books,’ and also 
Whitaker’s * Reference Catalogue of Current Literature,’ the 
latest editions of which should always be near at hand. Tenders 
for the supply oi books should be invited, and an agreement 
arrived at, the delivery of the said books should be forwarded 
with immediate dispatch. Copies of all orders should be made 
by means of a copying book and press, as, indeed, should all 
correspondence be treated. 

On receipt, each book having been checked to invoice and 
order, requires carefully collating, stocking, cutting, stamping, 
labelling, and cataloguing, and finally shelving to moveable loca- 
tion, based upon a comprehensive classification of eight main 
divisions :— 

A. Philosophy, Theology, and Ecclesiastical History 

B. Social Science. 

C. Science, Art, and Natural History. 

D. Language and Literature. 

Kk. History, Travel, and Voyages. 

I’. Fiction. 

G. Biography. 

H. Miscellaneous Literature, Periodicals, etc., 
each book label bearing the number of the shelf to which it has 
been assigned. It now remains to compile shelf-lists on loose 
sheets (which greatly facilitate stock-taking), and to post the 
indicator books. 

Concurrently with this work there are borrowers’ tickets to 
make out, as well as indices of borrowers and guarantors. All 
gifts should at once be entered in the Donation Book, and 
acknowledginents posted to the donors. 

The Stock Book should be 1uled to contain information as to 
tte author, title, number of volumes, class, date, language, 
binding and price (published and net), together with the source 
from which the work was obtained. This book should be ruled 
50 lines to the page, whilst at the foot of each a summary lining 
for the contents of the page should be provided. 

lor stamping purposes rubber ink-stamps should be used, 
each book being stamped at regular intervals throughout, in 
addition to all plates, maps, etc. 








Note should be made upon the date-label of the number of 
loose maps or plans in the end pockets, where they are so treated, 
each of which should be mounted on linen prior to issue. 

Applications can now be posted to the leading newspapers 
and periodicals for presentation copies, great care, however, being 
taken to avoid friction in political or religious detail. There will 
be no hesitancy on the part of most publishers in response to 
this appeal, but amongst those periodicals and newspapers 
which have to be purchased, London newspapers should claim a 
prominence, whilst provincial papers taken should be from a 
locality similar in respect to industry, etc., as that in which the 
library is situated. Having to shew the borrowers what the library 
contains, it is necessary to produce a well-ordered Dictionary 
Catalogue, with clear annotations, which would, if carefully 
compiled, entirely meet the claims advanced by advocates of 
Free Access, yet whilst supporting a catalogue of this description 
I consider that where borrowers are sufficiently educated to use 
it, the Classified Catalogue is one of the most marked advances 
of library science, inasmuch as it tends to promote objective 
reading and method. The production of a printed catalogue 
should be a matter of time. At first card catalogues should be 
written (one for each department), that for the Lending Library 
being placed on a small yet heavy table in the centre of the 
borrowers’ space. This catalogue could, if started immediately, 
be printed (say) six columns a month in a Library Bulletin 
which, should the experiment prove a success, could be made a 
very useful and interesting means of communication to thi 
borrowers. The Issue of Books should be executed by means of a 
Cotgreave Indicator, which, whilst admitting of moveable location, 
dispenses with the use of a Location Book, each indicator ledger 
containing the author and title of the book, in addition to the 
number of the shelf upon which it is located. Applications for 
books may be made by the borrower or reader filling in printed 
forms from which statistics can be easily obtained. Record of 
issues should be kept daily in the Issues Book, which is best ruled 
on one side for Lending Department issues, and Reference issues 
on the other. Tenders for the Binding of books cannot be too 
early received. The most durable binding is pigskin, yet works 
of fiction stand well in full cloth. 

In conclusion, a word for those willing workers upon whom 
so much of the future of the Public Library Movement depends 
To make competent librarians it is essential that much deliberat« 
study should be undertaken by assistants, and all possibl« 
aliowance should be made for the same. Thus primed, the 
assistants become of great service to users of the libraries 


t 
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the mere mechanical drudges I fear is only too often the case, 
where assistants are worked 60 and more hours per week in utter 
disregard of their intellectual and physical conditions. 
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Supplement to ‘THE Liprary ASSISTANT.” 





Essay, Written by J. A. STEPHENS (Liverpool), and awarded the 
SECOND PRIZE of £2 55. by the adjudicators. 


If appointed librarian at the outset, my first endeavour would 
be to guide the Committee away from the danger of purchasing an 
old building, or selecting an unsuitable site, but at the Committee’s 
desire would at once open a temporary reading room provided with 
newspapers and magazines. If donations had not been received I 
would open a subscription list. 

The first question to be dealt with by a Committee would be 
that of Finance, and I would suggest to them the loan of £ 3,000 for 
site, building, and fittings, and 4500 for books; both sums would 
probably be obtained at 3} per cent., the former to be repaid in 
thirty years, and the latter in five yearly instalments. 

In selecting the site, care would be taken that it was a central 
one, a little removed from the main traffic. Before sending to the 
architects, I would have drawn up a number of suggestions that must 
be kept in view when preparing the plans ; briefly they would include 
the following :—Ventilation to be good, and the rooms well lighted ; 
warming to be done by hot water pipes, with radiators ; electric light 
installation and fittings to be provided, and the current arranged for ; 
all public rooms to be on the ground floor; or, if otherwise, then 
General and Ladies’ Rooms to be placed over the Lending and Boys’ 
Rooms ; wooden block flooring to be used, and walls to have dado 
of white and green glazed tiles up to six feet from the floor; if on 
ground floor, each room to open from a main hall, the entrance to 
the Lending department to be in the centre, with General Reading 
Koom on the right, and Boys’ and Ladies’ Rooms on the left ; com- 
plete oversight of all the rooms to be obtained from some central 
point ; book cases and shelves to be of yellow pine faced with oak ; 
the fore edge of the shelves to be rounded ; all shelving to be fitted 
with Tonks’ patent, and placed on the walls, and in cases to form 
alcoves ; no shelving to run higher than eight feet from the floor, 
the standards must be three feet apart, and the shelf nine inches 
wide ; wing cases to be 36 inches wide (double 4° shelves) up to 
three feet, then narrow ledges and top shelves of 18 inches (double 
8° shelves) ; counters to be three feet high and two feet wide, and 
provided with wickets ; the Lending Department Counter to be in 
the form of a long horse-shoe, and fitted up with drawers for Cash, 
Tickets, etc., and shelving for incoming books; a long narrow 
catalogue desk to be provided for the midule of the borrowers’ space 
(along the centre of this table would be placed Lambert’s frames for 
new additions) ; tables for the reading rooms to be 3 ft. by ro ft. and 
3 ft. by 6 ft., to stand 2 ft. 6 ins. from the floor ; chairs to be light 
and without arms ; the newspaper fittings to be made of yellow pine, 
the wall boards and stands to be placed near the door « f the Reading 
Room. the newspaper boards must slope so that the bottom is 
12 inches out from the wall, or centre of stand, and three feet from the 
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floor ; the space for the height of the papers to be not less than two 
feet six inches, a half-inch bead must also run along the bottom of 
the boards, with projecting wooden rods to protect the papers ; the 
newspaper holders to be brass rods hinged at the top and fastened 
under the bottom of the boards; the name of the paper to be 
lettered in gold on ebonized wood, and made moveable by wooden 
pegs. Instead of the Kensington or Cotgreave magazine racks, | 
would stipulate for the wall rack as used in the branch libraries at 
Liverpool. (This rack projects only five inches from the wall, and 
shows half the upper portion of each magazine.) 

The supply of stationery and the usual account books would be 
got as early as possible, the most important would be the Stock 
300k, and this should be ruled to give the fullest particulars ; next 
to this is the Requisition Book, wherein all requirements not needing 
a resolution would be entered and signed by the Chairman of Com- 
mittee before any orders were dispatched. The stationery would 
include Application forms, Guarantee forms, Tickets, Stamps, Slips 
for Cataloguing, etc. 

For Rules and Book labels I would follow the later Liverpool 
models. 


The Technical authorities might be induced to grant an annual 
sum of about £80 for the purchase of technical books, and I would 
point out to them that a man cannot always remain at school, and 
that he needs to refresh his memory by the use of text-books which 
can only be readily procured from a Public Library. 


Many valuable publications can be obtained as donations from 
well-known sources, but to get the best result I would gather the 
reports of the principal libraries, note their gifts, and apply for the 
same favour. 

Some of the more costly books of travel and biography would 
be obtained from the Subscription Libraries such as Mudie’s, Smith’s, 
Miles’, Grosvenor Gallery, ete. 

When preparing the lists of books, a good library catalogue is 
useful for picking out the most popular books of an author; the 
following guides would also be used: “ English Catalogue of Books,” 
“Book Prices Current,” ‘ Catalogue of Current Literature,” ‘ The 
Best Books,” ‘‘ Books of Reference in the British Museum Reading 
Room,” “The Bookseller,” and the literary periodicals. I would 
get tenders for the supply of books, newspapers, and periodicals. 
For new books, perhaps no better discount than the 35 per cent. of 
London firms could be got. For second-hand books to per cent. is 
an all round price. For newspapers and periodicals the discount 
varies, but 20 per cent. might be obtained. The average cost of 
books for the Lending Department would be 2s. 6d. per vol., and 
for the Reference, 5s. per vol. The library would, therefore, start 
with (including technical books) about 3,oco vols. for the Lending 
and 800 vols. for the Reference. 
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When the complete lists of books had been prepared, and 
before getting quotations from booksellers, I would go to the London 
houses where whole sets of series like “Great Writers,” and a 
number of standard works can be procured at less than half-price. 

The Dewey decimal system of classification is the best for a 
large reference library, but for a small library I would use the class 
method, but spread out to the full extent of the alphabet. 

The dictionary form of catalogue is the best for any library 
under 15,000 volumes, and I would adopt it, following in an 
abbreviated form the rules laid down by Cutter and Quinn, and also 
the cataloguing aids named by Cutter, Quinn, and Greenwood. 

At some libraries a special apparatus is used for disinfecting 
books, I would adopt the Liverpool plan, where the whole of the 
responsibility is thrown on the Health authorities, and if a book is 
destroyed by them, its value must be paid to the library, 

The library staff would consist of librarian, sub-librarian, two 
boy assistants, two school boys as extra night assistants, and janitor. 

For the Lending Department I would use a guarantee form 
signed by two ratepayers. This guarantee and the borrower’s ticket 
to remain in force for two years. No borrower would have access to 
the shelves, as I believe the benefits of such a method are greatly 
over-rated. 

The choice of a charging system would lie between the Cot- 
greave Indicator and the Liverpool Card system, and as I like the 
freedom of the latter it would meet my approval. This system cuts 
the figuring down to the lowest possible limit for a permanent record, 
only the reader’s ticket number and the date of issue being entered. 

For the Reading Rooms, printed application forms would be 
used for the ordinary issues, but to overcome the annoyance of books 
being so often out to the Lending Department I would issue a ticket 
for students and others, the privilege being that with a ticket no 
application form would be necessary, and by leaving the ticket a 
book would be reserved for at least one day. ‘The directories, 
dictionaries, atlases, and other aids of ready reference would be so 
placed as to be immediately available to the public. The principal 
magazines and periodicals would find a place in the rack, and on the 
newspaper stands would appear all the local, most of the London, 
and a good sprinkling of the provincial papers. 

I would get a tender for binding, but would take the wear out 
of the publishers’ cloth, and by keeping a supply of linen and end- 
papers repair all those wrecks where the stitching had not been 
broken, and in this way save about 20 per cent. in the cost. All 
novels likely to be well worn would be bound in pigskin, other 
popular books in half morocco, most of the remainder in bright 
coloured cloth, as it will stand both heat and age better than 
morocco. Where buckram was used, only the light greys would be 
selected, as the other colours fade; the greys with gilt bands look as 
well and will last longer than any other binding. 
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In conclusion, I must point out that the limit of this essay has 
forced me to pass over several important details of library 
administration. 


SoME ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 


Annual Estimate-——When the question of loans had _ been 
arranged, it would be well to draw up an estimate of expenditure for 
the current year, and also to prepare an estimate at the beginning 
of each ensuing one. I have seen it stated that with an income of 
between £1,000 and £2,000 per annum, the percentage of expen- 
diture worked out as follows :—Loans and Rent, £22; Salaries, £24 ; 
Books, £27; Furniture and Repairs, £7; Sundries, £20; but I 
find these proportions would not do for an income of £800. My 
estimate of receipts and expenditure for the first year the library 
opened would be somewhat as follows :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
To fs & | To £ s. d. 
Wines 25 0 0 Repayment of Loans and 
Interest oe ee 270 0 O 
Sale of Catalogues oo. FE YS Salaries and Wages .. 278 
Sale of Tickets:.. -~ £0 oe Books, Magazines, News- 
; papers, and Binding. 130 0 oO 
Sale of Waste Paper .. O10 O hes : i 
Lighting and Fuel oe §0 
Library Rate .. +» 751 10 oO Furniture and Repairs ... 10 0 
Rates, Taxes, and Insur- 
ance... oe -- 14 0 0 
Printing, Stationery, and 
Postage ws eo 38 O 
Sundries .. ee es 10'°0 
£800 0 oO £800 0 o 





The Catalogue Desk for the Lending Library —In addition to 
having Lambert frames running along the centre, would have drawers 
fitted up to hold a card catalogue. ‘The Lambert frames would be 
placed on a holder, back to back, and contain the latest additions, 
but when filled up the older entries would be transferred to the card 
catalogue in proportion to the space required. On each side of the 
table would be placed three or four catalogues, with chained black 
leads, and two boxes, one for guarantee forms, and the other for 
official blank lists ; at the top of each of these lists would be a space 
for the insertion of the borrower’s name and ticket number, one list 
would be given with every ticket issued, and their general use 
encouraged so as to have the lists as far as possible of a uniform size. 

Furniture and Magazine Cases.—There is a small detail in 
regard to furniture of the Boys’ Room that might be mentioned— 
experience has taught me that chairs are unsuitable for boys, and to 
keep their room quiet it is better to use forms. 

For magazine cases I would use the black solid leather, with 
title and rack number lettered in gold. 
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Supplement to ‘THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT.” 





Junior DIvIsIon. 


Supyect: ‘ Zhe every day work of an assistant in a library.” 


Essay, Written by T. W. Guazier (Streatham), and awarded the 
First PrIzE of £2 10s. by the adjudicators. (Condensed.) 


In an issue of the “ Library Assistant,” definitions of the term 
“library assistant” were invited, one correspondent giving the 
following: ‘‘ An individual who is liable to all kinds of duty, from 
cataloguing books in the reference library to stoking the furnace.” 
My experience tallies with this, and, undesirable though stoking as 
an employment may appear, an occasional turn serves to dissipate 
the monotony of every-day work in a useful way. Having had but 
small experience in other libraries, gleaned during brief visits, I will 
give a short account of my own duties 

Four mornings in the week I attend at 8.30 to put the morning 
papers on the stands, ana the periodicals in the reading rooms. 
These in some cases need cutting and stitching, as well as stamping 
with the library stamp. The various publications are checked off, 
under the proper date, in a periodical book ruled up beforehand for 
the purpose. The old copies are afterwards filed on their respective 
shelves. ‘The issue of books for the previous day is then made up, 
together with other items, such as the number of catalogues and 
papers sold, application forms issued, amount of fines received, etc., 
for entry into the book of statistics. By the time these preliminary 
duties are completed the building must be opened, and having done 
this (the porter not being on duty after 8.30 a.m.) my next care is to 
see that the borrowers’ application forms are correct, and to arrange 
them in alphabetical order for the tickets to be made out. 


At 10.30 the lending and reference departments are opened, 
and I am constantly occupied with the issue of books most of the 
day, a task which is sometimes enlivened by a humorous incident 
like the following :-— 

A certain lady had left an application form to enable her son to 
obtain a ticket, and on enquiring if the ticket for Mr. Douglas were 
ready, the assistant searched the tray, but unsuccessfully. ‘Thinking 
it rather curious, he questioned the lady, and, after some time, 
elicited the fact that Douglas was really the Christian name ; “ but,” 
as she said, “‘ he was always Doug/as to her.” 


At times when we are not very busy, I have to employ my spare 
moments with repairing any damaged books there may be, or, should 
there be new books in, these are collated, cut, and stamped, to 
prepare them for circulation. 
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The SECOND Prize of £1 5s. was awarded by the adjudicato:s 
to W. C. Savers (Bournemouth), who gained the first prize in “ My 
Professional Studies,” as below. Mr Sayers has kindly consented to 
the offer of the ft 5s. as “ THE L. A. A. BOURNEMOUTH 1900 
Prize” for junior assistants. 


Supjecr: ‘* My professional studies.” 
Essay, Written by W. C. Savers (Bournemouth), and awarded 
the First PRIZE of £2 10s. by the adjudicators. (Condensed.) 

A literary gentleman once playfully expressed his opinion that 
a librarian should know everything. It is the librarian’s duty not 
of course to know everything, but to know where information upon 
everything may be found ; he must possess an accurate superficial 
knowledge of many things. 

The first desideratum is a practical acquaintance with history, 
geography, and grammar. Arithmetic is not so important, but it 
must not be neglected. English history must have precedence, and 
Green’s ‘‘ Short History ” is especially adapted to my requirements, 
as it deals not only with political and social life, but with literary 
history. Hughes’ ‘ Manual” and Clarke’s “ Class-book” furnish 
me with information in geography ; and Gill’s and Smith’s grammars 
are my text-books in that subject. 

[I commenced the study of literary history with Stopford 
Brooke’s * Primer.’ Someone had told me that this book was dry 
reading, but I formed a different opinion. Next I took up a more 
extensive work, Craik’s ‘ Literature and Language,” and supplemented 
it with Harrison’s “ Early Victorian Literature,” Arnold’s ** Essays 
in Criticism,’ and Jusserand’s and Gosse’s literary histories, the 
latter two being invaluable. 

These works filled me with a desire to become more familiar 
with the authors criticised, and I proceeded to a first hand acquain- 
tance with Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Addison, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Lamb, Gibbon, and Macaulay. I have been advised to avoid 
current fiction, and vary my studies with the novels of Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Lytton, without a knowledge of which it 
is impossible to understand the newspaper references to scenes and 
characters therein, and they give great pleasure. 

Classification and cataloguing demand some insight into science, 
and I therefore read Huxley’s “ Introductory ” Science Primer with 
the purpose of going through Macmillan’s little series. I am also 
making a general acquaintance with Latin and French, with the aid 
of Smith’s “ Principia Latina,” and Hugo’s French. The articles 
in the reviews, and perusal of a daily paper, inform me upon literary 
and other current topics. I also read the “ Library Record” and 
“Library Assistant,” and endeavour to keep up with the series of 
books on libraries and their work which is in course of publication. 
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I have studied shorthand for two years, and find it of value, not 
only in my work, but for taking notes at classes and lectures. I 
find biographies very interesting and instructive, and try to cultivate 
a good style of writing by the study of Ruskin’s later works. 


Essay, Written bv S. G. Marrocks (Kensington), and awarded the 
SECOND PRIZE of 41 55. by the adjudicators. 


An assistant’s first study is to be careful and quick at his work, 
and exact in obedience to those in authority. The arrangement of 
the books on the shelves with the methods of issue require careful 
study, and attention may well be given to the rules of the institution 
and to the principles on which the books are catalogued. Unless 
the rules are known to the assistant, he will not be able to report 
when they are broken, and unless the catalogues are understood the 
best value cannot be got out of them. ‘The next study of the 
assistant will be that of the public. Some of these regard assistants 
as beings who know nothing at all, and who only exist to keep the 
very best novels hidden away for their own friends. Others regard 
them as oracles who can unveil the profoundest mystery that ever 
a prize editor produced in competition. The popular estimate of a 
library assistant as a youth who has nothing to do but to read and 
improve his mind, leads to some very curious ideas as to his educa- 
tion. Mr. Ogle in his remarks on “ The training of library assist- 
ants”’ in Greenwood'’s Year Book, 1897, says that ‘‘the mere 
exchange of books is the least of a librarian’s duties,” but this is the 
main work of a junior assistant, and it is, perhaps, difficult to attend 
to mechanical duties and yet prepare for a highcr position, At first 
all one’s spare energies should be directed to improving one’s own 
education, leaving all the questions the public may ask that cannot 
be answered by a consultation of catalogues to the more responsible 
members of the staff. It is quite hopeless to try to become an 
encyclopeedia, or a compendium of quotations. Duty lies in show- 
ing the resources of the library. But to fit oneself to be a really 
useful library assistant should be the aim of all who work in libraries, 
and how best to fit oneself for the responsible duties that come with 
years of service should be the object of study. The special studies 
of a library assistant should be cataloguing, bibliography, and library 
management. 


Up to the present time my studies have been confined to cata- 
loguing and bookbinding, as I have been attending the Library 
Association lectures on these subjects, and the former is of greater 
importance, because, as Mr. Quinn says in his new “ Manual of 
Cataloguing,” ‘* A library is practically useless without an adequate 
and properly compiled catalogue.” Bockbinding is not such an 
important subject to have knowledge of—but unless one knows 
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something of how a book is bound one cannot tell if the binder has 
done his work properly. Classification is a subject allied to cata- 
loguing, and though the theory of arranging books on the same 
subject together seems easy, to do it thoroughly requires more 
acquaintance with human knowledge than a junior assistant pos- 
sesses. Any standard book on logic gives a classification of know- 
ledge, and Huxley’s “ Introductory ” to the “ Science Primer Series ” 
gives an outline of differences between the sciences, but I have been 
advised to make a more particular study of one or two sciences, such 
as chemistry and electricity, before I attempt to study classification. 
One of my hobbies—photography—has given me an insight into 
chemistry. Photography in relation to photo-process work leads 
also to the subject of book illustration, and to typography. This 
the art of printing—is really a branch of the science of Bibliography 
which teaches the history of the externals of book production and 
the correct method of book description. An exact knowledge of 
this subject is necessary to the librarian. As yet I have not been 
able to devote time to its study, though I miss no opportunity I can 
get to assist in the correction of printers’ proof hoping that the 
experience gained may be of use. Writing and arithmetic I keep in 
training in my work, and grammar and composition may be exercised 
by a careful note of the manner in which the books one is reading 
are written—and_ by avoidance of colloquialisms in speech and in 
letter writing. In my daily train rides, I endeavour always to read 
some book which will convey knowledge to me, for recreative reading 
the works of leading novelists give me an insight into the life and 
thoughts of other people and times, and _ historical novels insensibly 
lead one to a study of the history of nations. Green’s “ History of 
the English People” gives one an interesting relation of events, and, 
with its chapters on literature, leads naturally to the study of that 
subject. Geography I find best studied from an atlas and gazetteer 
looking up in them all the names that occur in my reading. When 
opportunity occurs I see the great actors in Shakespeare’s plays 
after first reading them—equally, I go to concerts and picture 
galleries, because without some knowledge of the arts, education is 
incomplete. Music, I have not had time to devote myself to, but it 
is a pleasant relaxation, and in view of the growing number of 
libraries devoting space to it, acquaintance is needed. 


Of foreign languages I do not know much, but I am at present 
studying French, using Hugo’s Manuals, and I hope later to proceed 
to the study of Latin, and possibly to obtain at least a cataloguing 
knowledge of Greek and German. The reason that French was first 
selected was that it is the most universally used language, and that 
many valuable bibliographical works and other books of reference 
exist only in that language—notably Brunet’s ‘* Manuel.” 


fach month I read carefully the library journals, especially all 
the practical articles which occur, and, whenever possible, attend the 
meetings of the Library Assistants’ Association. 








